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DR. BASTIAN ON THE ETHNOGRAPHY OF CIVILISED 
PEOPLES.* 



Since the appearance of the Anthropology of Primitive Peoples, by 
Professor Waitz, no book on that science has been published in 
Germany containing so extensive an apparatus of learning as Dr. 
Bastian's Prolegomena, and, if we say in Germany, we may as well 
say anywhere, the industry and patience of scientific writers in that 
country being unrivalled in any other. But these valuable qualities 
are unfortunately not always coupled with a corresponding degree of 
lucidity and grasp of thought, which we but too frequently look for 
in vain in the numerous contributions to science which we receive 
from our Teutonic cousins. So in this instance, a rich mine of in- 
tellectual wealth, a treasure of accumulated facts and careful observa- 
tions comes to us in a form as unwieldly as it is unattractive. Why 
that should be so appears at the first glance quite unaccountable ; 
however, a plea is put forward in the preface, which is supposed to 
explain, or extenuate, the offence. We decline to accept that plea. 

Want of time, and want of space, can never excuse want of arrange- 
ment, and want of clearness ; nor is it likely that the results of Dr. 
Bastian's studies will ever be proportionate to his labour and capacity, 
unless he brings them before the world in a more artistic shape. 
There are no chapters in this book, no paragraphs, no well marked 
sections of any kind ; three hundred closely printed pages, but no 
indication whatever to guide us as to the relation in which they stand 
to each other ! The thread of thought becomes continually broken 
through by copious foot-notes, relevant though they be to the subject 
under discussion. All this is rather unpleasant ; still, he who will 
work his way patiently through this work, is not likely to regret it ; 
there is in it solid proof, not only of the industry, but also of the 
philosophical mind of the author, and of his capability for the task he 
has set himself. 

Darwinism is making even more rapid progress amongst German 
Anthropologists than amongst ourselves ; Dr. Bastian looks upon his 
science (which he calls Ethnography, although Anthropology would be a 
more comprehensive term) from a thoroughly Darwinian stand-point ; 
or we had perhaps better say he starts from the point to which Darwin, 

* Das Bestandige in. den Menschenrassen und die Spielweite ihrer Verander- 
lichlceit. Prolegomena xu einer Ethnologie der Culturvolker. Von Dr. A. Bas- 
tian. Mit einer Karte von Prof. Kiepert, Berlin. Verlag von D. Reimer 
1868. 
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De Candolle (Oeographie Botanique), and Nathusius {Rassen des 
Schweines), have brought up the question of persistency of race 
characters, or characters of species. 

It is only natural that many facts to which our attention is directed, 
many arguments which are brought forward in the course of the in- 
quiry, appear to support the doctrine of Mr. Darwin ; civilisation and 
its effects upon peoples cannot but show some phases bearing a 
resemblance to the symptoms observed in artificial breeding ; so we 
meet (p. 49, et seq.) with some observations on this subject, which are 
well worth attention. 

"Nothing more strongly characterises the profound confusion, 
says Dr. Bastian, and the utter want of all elementary principles in 
ethnography, than the prevailing opinion of the degenerating influence 
of mixture on race, whilst it is patent that wherever civilised peoples 
appear in history, they are but the highest product out of an infinite 
number of mixtures. Generally the primitive roots of their ethno- 
logical genesis go back to prehistoric times, which are far removed 
from our view ; they (the roots) become known only by their effects 
when the race in the light of history has grown into a dominant 
nationality, but every scientific inquiry is at an end if we then want 
to consider such nationality as a deux ex machina, instead of analysing 
its organic genesis. We talk of purity of race ; breeders consider it of 
the utmost value to retain the blood of their stock pure, and not to 
deteriorate it by mixture. So far, so good. But are therefore these 
thorough -bred races pure races, if by pure is understood primitive 
and aboriginal 1 Is the improved English short-horned breed of cattle 
the representative of the wild (feral ?) species, or is it not rather a 
creature grown out of many, and most artificial crossings ? In the 
race of Berkshire hogs, as it now exists, we find English, Tonquinesian, 
and Neapolitan elements, which compose this valuable breed, as has 
been proved by Nathusius. The English race-horse is certainly not 
the progeny of the wild horse of the Steppe or of the Pampas ; on the 
contrary, it is produced by careful crossings out of Arab barbs, and 
English blood in order to provide it with the requisite qualities. The 
Arab horse also, will be, according to all probabilities, the product of 
crossings, its origin dating back into a prehistoric period, etc., etc." 

It is not without interest to follow our author in the application to 
Ethnography of the arguments derived from a careful study of the 
aboriginal Fauna, and its present state of subserviency to man. The 
late Dr. Knox would be sadly puzzled by some of the facts brought to 
bear on the subject of races and anthropogenesis ; his arbitary classi- 
fication of the human races, and his dogmatic assertions about human 
hybridity, are already superseded by profounder and more modern 
researches ; in the volume before us we meet with a juster apprecia- 
tion of the persistent characteristics of race, as well as of the modifying 
influence of surrounding circumstances. Dr. Bastian, and we believe 
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the best authorities with him, take a middle course, opposed alike to 
the eccentric teachings of Knox, and to the quiet ignoring of the im- 
portance of race in history, so fatal to Buckle's learned and eloquent, 
yet inconclusive, essay. 

Our author follows some notable former writers on the subject, in 
arguing from an analogy between the elements and compounds in 
chymistry, on the one hand, and the pure and mixed races of animals, 
man included, on the other. The argument is veiy ably sustained, 
and it tells favourably on the Darwinian theory, although Dr. Bastian 
is by no means a mere advocate of that theory, or any other ; all facts, 
whether apparently adverse or favourable, being fully brought forward 
and impartially considered. Towards the latter part of the book great 
prominence is given to archaeological, mythological, and linguistic 
inquiries, showing an astounding amount of reading, as well as original 
research and travel. The information on those points is very com- 
plete, and we approach thereby the question of race from another road 
that may yet open up vistas hitherto little thought of. The light, 
which by recent investigations is shed on the intercourse between the 
Icelandic discoveries of Finland and the aborigines of Northern and 
Central America, is likely to demolish many theories boldly advanced, 
many notions still tenaciously defended about the Aztecs, Mexican 
architecture, inscriptions, etc., etc. We recommend this part of the 
book to the students of comparative Mythology and Philology ; they 
will find in it more than they look for. 

A map, which is drawn up with the assistance of Professor Kiepert, 
forms a very valuable and welcome addition to this little volume. It 
shows, in varying colours, the areas occupied towards the end of the 
fifteenth century by different races and nationalities of the world ; a 
reproduction of this map on an enlarged scale is a desideratum for all 
Anthropologists, who are often in want of such a guide on a compli- 
cated and difficult subject. 



ON THE LOCALISATION OP THE FUNCTIONS OF THE 

BRAIN, WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 

FACULTY OF LANGUAGE. 

By James Hunt, Ph.D., F.S.A. 

{Historical part continued from p. 345, vol. vi.) 



Among the writers of the sixteenth century we meet with an anthro- 
pologist, who deserves even more space in these pages than we can 
here afford him. We allude to Juan Huarte, the author of that re- 



